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A  COMPARISON    BETWEEN  THE   BROME 

AND  CHESTER  PLAYS  OF  ABRAHAM 

AND  ISAAC 

BY  CARRIE  A.  HARPER 

The  closejgsemblance  betweenjtba^art  of  theJBrome  play  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  which  deals  with  the  sacrifice  and  the  cor- 
responding  part  of  the  fourth  Chester^ja^_wasjpointed  out  by 
Miss  L.  Toulmin  Smith,  when  she  first  printed  the  Brome  play,1 
and  again  with  greater  detail  by  Professor  Hohlfeld.2  T 


for  this  resemblance  two  theories  have  been  advanced.  The  first 
theory,  that  of  Hohlfeld,  is  Jthat  the  Chester  play  was  derived  from 
the  Brome  play.  Ten  Brink,  Ungemacht,  Ward,  Wallace,  and 
Gayley  have  followed  Hohlfeld.3  The  second  theory  is  that  both 

1  Anglia,  VII,  316-337. 

2  Modern  Language  Notes,  V,  222  ff. 

3  Ten  Brink,   Geschichte  der  Englischen  Litteratur,  Strassburg,  1893,  II,  289: 
"  Die  Darstellung  von  Abrahams  Opfer  im  vierten  Chesterschen  Spiel  ist  aus 
ostanglischer  Quelle  geflossen  :  aus  eben  jenem  Drama  des  vierzehnten  Jahrhun- 
derts,  dessen  characteristische  Vorziige  in  dem  uns  bekannten  Bromer  Spiel  von 
Abraham  und  Isaac  vollstandiger  erhalten  scheinen." 

H.  Ungemacht,  Die  Quellen  der  filnf  ersten  Chester  Plays,  Miinchener  Beitrage, 
1890,  p.  128:  "  (i)  Das  ostanglische  Spiel  wie  das  4.  Ch.  PL  gehen  urspriinglich 
auf  dieselbe  franzosische  Quelle  zuriick  ;  (2)  in  einer  spateren  Entwicklungsperiode 
hat  das  Ch.  PL  seine  Darstellung  aus  derjenigen  des  ostanglischen  Stlickes 
erganzt."  Cf.  p.  n,  footnote,  and  p.  16. 

A.  W.  Ward,  A  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature,  I,  79,  footnote  :  "  The 
relation  betweenthe  Chester  and  the  East  Anglian  (Brome  MS.)  play  .  .  .  of___ 
Abraham  and  Isaac  is  not  certain,  but  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition 
that  an  earlier  Chester  play  on  the  subject  was  revised  with  the  aid  of  the  East 
Anglian  treatment  of  it."    Cf.  p.  91,  footnote. 

M.  W.  Wallace,  A  Tragedie  of  Abrahams  Sacrifice  .  .  .  trans,  into  Eng.  by  Arthur 
Golding,  University  of  Toronto  Studies,  1906,  p.  1  :  "  Professor  Hohlfeld's  argu 
ment  is  plausible,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  close 
correspondence  between  many  passages  in  the  two  plays." 

C.  M.  Gayley,  Plays  of  Our  Forefathers,  N.Y.,  1907,  p.  126  :J]JThe  Brome  play 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  which  comes  next  in  order  of  production,  is  undoubtedly 
the  basis  of  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  in  the  Chester  cycle,  and  probably  in  an  earlier 
version  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century."  /</.,  p.  132,  footnote  : 
"  Personal  examination  convinces  me  that  the  Chester  play  on  77/6'  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac  is  borrowed  almost  literally  from  the  Brome  Play  on  the  same  subject  ;  not 
from  any  independent  English  or  French,  the  original..*)!  bath-" 
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plays  were  derived  from  a  commpn_origmal.  This  theory  is  held 
by  Pollard  and  by  Chambers.  Pollard  based  his  belief  on  the 
"  occasional  passages  in  the  Brome  MS.  which  have  no  equivalents 
in  the  Chester."  1  Chambers  gives  no  reason  for  his  opinion,  and 
perhaps  holds  it  because  of  his  misunderstanding  of  Hohlfeld, 
whose  conclusion  he  states  incorrectly.2 

Up  to  the  present  time  Hohlfeld  is  the  only  writer  who  has 
given  at  any  length  the  arguments  which  have  led  to  his  conclusion. 
Hohlfeld  dismissed  the  possibility  of  a  common  French  source  for 
the  two  English  plays  because  of  the  correspondence  of  rhymes 
which  are  not  of  French  origin.  He  saw  no  reason  for  assuming 
the  existence  of  a  third  English  play,  which  would  unnecessarily 
complicate  the  situation.  Either  the  Brome  play  was  the  source 
of  the_Che.ster,  or  the  Chester  was  the  source  of  the  Brome.  The 
latter  possibility  he  rejected  because  in  that  case  there  was  no  way 
of  explaining  the  difference  between  the  metres  of  the  two  plays. 
The  Chester  playwright,  however,  would  naturally  have  changed 
the  metre  of  his  source  in  order  to  bring  the  Abraham  play  into 
agreement  with  the  rest  of  the  cycle.  The  Brome  play  was,  there 
fore,  probably  the  source  of  the  Chester.  The  possible  difficulty 
as  to  dates  of  composition  Hohlfeld  met  by  assuming  that  the 
Brome  play  was  older  than  the  manuscript  in  which  it  has  been 
preserved.  The  marked  difference  between  the  two  plays  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  he  thought  could  be  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  either  of  two  suppositions  :  the  Chester  author  imitated  only 
the  middle  of  the  Brome  play  because  that  was  the  finest  and  the 
most  important  part ;  or  "  the  original  form  of  B  contained  a  much 
shorter,  or  more  insignificant,  or  at  least  a  different,  beginning  and 
end  from  that  of  the  present  version."  3 

Ungemacht  approached  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  two 
English  plays  from  a  different  angle.  His  interest  was  in  the 
sources  of  the  Chester  play.  He  apparently  reasoned  that  all  single 
miracle  plays  were  older  than  cycle  plays,  and  that  therefore  the 

1  A.  W.  Pollard,  English   Miracle  Plays,  Moralities  and  Interludes,   4th   ed., 
Oxford,  1904,  p.  185. 

2  E.  K.  Chambers,  The  Medieval  Stage,  Oxford,  1903,  II,  409 :  "  Hohlfeld,  in 
M.  L.  N.,  V,  222,  regards  Chester  play  IV  as  derived  from  a  common  original  with 
the  Hrome  Abraham  and  Isaac."  Id.,  p.  426 :  The  text  of  the  Brome  play  "  is  prob 
ably  derived  from  a  common  source  with  that  of  the  corresponding  Chester  play." 

8  Modern  Language  Notes,  V,  236. 
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Brome  play  was  older  than  the  Chester  play,  and  a  possible  source 
of  it.  Indirectly  Ungemacht  changed  the  aspect  of  the  discussion 
by  emphasizing  the  differences  between  the  two  plays,  which  Hohl- 
feld  had  overlooked  or  slurred.  Ungemacht's  conclusion  was  that 
both  the  Chester  and  the  Brome  play  went  back  to  the  same 
French  source,  but  that  the  Chester  play,  at  a  later  period  of 
development,  made  use  of  the  Brome  play. 

Other  writers  on  the  subject,  except  Pollard,  have  contented 
themselves  with  a  mere  statement  of  opinion,  although  Gayley  says 
that  he  bases  his  on  a  "  personal  examination." 

A  critical  inspection  of  Hohlf eld's  arguments  shows  that  the 
theory  most  generally  held  rests  upon  a  surprisingly  slight  basis. 
In  the  first  place,  Hohlf  eld  has  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  possi 
bility  of  a  common  English  source  for  the  two  plays,  and,  indeed, 
he  later  goes  far  toward  imagining  such  a  source  in  what  he  calls 
"the  original  form  of  B,"  with  a  shorter,  perhaps  different,  begin 
ning  and  end  from  those  of  the  present  version.  In  the  second 
place,  his  only  positive  argument  is  that  based  on  the  difference  in 
the  metre  of  the  two  plays.  In  the  third  place,  he  disregards  com 
pletely  the  variations  between  the  two  plays  in  the  sections  that 
correspond,  and  fails  to  explain  adequately  the  differences  between 
the  plays  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

The  argument  as  regards  the  metre,  taken  by  itself,  does  not 
seem  conclusive.  In  our  present  ignorance  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Brome  play  was  composed,  we  are  scarcely  war- 
ranted  in  assuming  that  the  Brome  dramatist  could  have  had  no 
possible  reason  for  changing  the  metre  of  his  original.  If  we 
should  find  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  Brome  play  was  of  late 
composition,  —  the  work  of  an  individual  dramatist  manipulating 
older  material  with  conscious  artistic  intent,  —  we  should  then  be 
able  easily  to  account  for  a  change  on  his  part.  Such  a  man  would 
naturally  write  in  the  metre  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  com 
pose  ;  or  he  might  have  been  influenced  by  the  verse  forms  that 
prevailed  in  miracle  plays  in  his  part  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  warranted  in  asserting  that  the 
Chester  playwright  would  inevitably  have  changed  the  metre  of 
his  source.  Chester  XI,  which  agrees  with  York  XX  and  Towneley 
XVIII,  has  preserved  in  its  quatrains  the  alternate  rhymes  which 
characterize  the  York  stanza,  ababababcdcd. 
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Finally,  if  we  should  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  third  Eng 
lish  play,  which  was  the  common  source  of  both  the  Brome  and 
the  Chester,  we  should  rid  ourselves  entirely  of  the  argument  as 
regards  metre.  We  might  assume  that  the  original  play  was  in  the 
Chester  metre.  The  existence  of  the  Dublin  play,  which  is  inde 
pendent  of  the  Chester,  and  yet  is  written  in  the  same  rhyme 
scheme,  and,  like  the  Chester,  shows  resemblances  to  the  French 
not  found  in  other  English  plays,  would  make  such  an  assumption 
far  from  absurd.  Or  we  might  assume  that  the  original  play  was 
metrically  different  from  both  the  Chester  and  the  Brome  as  they 
have  come  down  to  us.  In  either  case  we  should  be  forced  to  admit 
that  the  Brome  dramatist  had  made  a  change,  whether  we  could 
see  a  reason  for  it  or  not.  Even  if  we  accepted  the  third  and  only 
remaining  possibility,  —  namely,  that  the  original  play  was  in  the 
metre  preserved  in  the  Brome  play,  and  that  the  Chester  playwright 
changed  the  metre  to  bring  the  play  into  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
the  cycle,  —  we  should  still  have  no  reason  to  infer  that  he  was 
working  from  the  present  Brome  play.  In  short,  Hohlf eld's  argu 
ment  as  to  metre  not  only  is  in  itself  unconvincing,  but  also  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  rejection  of  the  possibility  of  a  common 
English  source,  and  for  this  rejection,  as  has  been  said,  Hohlf  eld 
gives  no  reason. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  present  paper  to  investigate  anew  the 
problem  of  the  relation  of  the  Brome  play  to  the  Chester  play,  and 
to  suggest  a  solution  different  from  Hohlf  eld's.  The  whole  of  the 
Brome  play  is  to  be  compared  with  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
Chester  IV  which  deals  with  the  story  of  Abraham  and  Isaac 
(11.  209-476).  The_differences  rather  than  the  resemblances  will 
be  considered,  and  the  general  structure  and  technique  of  these 
plays,  as  well  as  their  relationship  with  other  Abraham  and  Isaac 
plays,  will  be  taken  into  account. 

Certain  concepts  as  regards  the  development  of  the  miracle  plays 
seem  by  this  time  to  be  sufficiently  established  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  argument.  The  origin  of  the  plays  in  the  liturgical  drama 
makes  it  certain  that  at  first  they  were  simple,  of  a  narrative  type, 
and  didactic  in  purpose.  The  result  of  centuries  of  growth  is  to  be 
seen  in  plays  of  admittedly  late  date,  such  as  the  second  Norwich 
play  of  the  Creation,  the  Towneley  Secunda  Pastorum,  and  the 
Digby  Plays.  All  of  these,  in  comparison  with  the  larger  number 
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of  extant  English  miracle  plays,  show  a  more  elaborate  structure, 
a  greater  power  to  hold  a  situation,  better  motivation,  more  suc 
cessful  characterization,  and,  in  general,  both  increased  theatric 
effectiveness  and  greater  emphasis  on  the  human  elements  of  the 
story.  To  be  sure,  scenes  that  were  based  directly  on  the  Bible 
often  remained  the  same  as  in  plays  of  the  early  type.  It  seems 
probable,  also,  that  certain  non-Biblical  features  became  fixed  at  an 
early  period,  were  spread  throughout  Europe  by  the  agency  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  were  retained  in  late  plays  with 
almost  the  same  faithfulness  as  was  the  Biblical  material.  In  the 
Digby  play  of  Mary  Magdalene,  for  instance,  we  find  a  bare  pre 
sentment  of  the  scene  where  Mary  mistakes  the  risen  Christ  for  a 
gardener,1  material  that  is  also  found  in  a  twelfth-century  liturgical 
Prague  play.2  Some  of  the  plays  that  have  come  down  to  us  may 
be  literally  the  result  of  centuries  of  composite  workmanship. 
Others,  which  have  received  their  final  form  from  a  single  play 
wright,  retain,  in  varying  degrees,  the  composite  character  of  their 
predecessors.  While  some  of  the  old  lines  and  situations  remained, 
other  portions  of  the  play  were  modified  by  successive  revisions. 
Like  the  chronicle-history  play  of  a  later  date,  the  miracle  play 
must  continually  have  departed  from  the  early  narrative,  didactic 
type  because  of  the  realization  of  the  characters  as  human  beings, 
and  the  advance  in  pure  stagecraft.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  we  have  in  the  structure  and  the  technique  of  the  miracle  play 
a  test  which,  if  used  with  due  caution,  will  serve  to  establish  the 
comparative  age  of  two  such  plays  as  the  Brome  and  the  Chester 
Abraham  and  Isaac. 

.The  early  type  of  the^miraclejplay  has  been  spoken  of  as  didactic 
in  purpose.  Undoubtedly,  after  a  time,  the  plays  came  to  exist 
more  and  more  for  the  sake  of  the  amusement 


in  some  of  theni_J-,h  ere—appeared  an  -increased  emphasis  on  the 
didactic  elements.  Professor  Schelling,  after  calling  .attention  to 
this,  explains  it  as  due  to  "  the  endeavor  to  makejup.by.  an  explicit 
moral  what  had  been  lost  in  the  secularizing  eff  ect^jajni^rit^^^ 
It  may  equally  well  be,  however,  that  we  have  here  only  another 
instance  of  the  addition  of  popular  material,  inasmuch  as  the  dttat 

1  Digby  Mysteries,  New  Shakspere  Society  Publications,  pp.  95-96. 

2  E.  K.  Chambers,  The  Medieval  Stage,  II,  31-32. 

3  Elizabethan  Drama,  I,  28. 
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was  a  favorite  literary  form  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  great 
amount  of  preaching  in  the  morality  plays  found  an  audience.  But 
whatever  the  reason  for  the  change,  the  fact  remains  that  in  the 
nature  of  the  didacticism  we  have  another  possible  test  of  the  com 
parative  age  of  the  miracle  plays.  In  the  majority  of  the  York 
plays  we  have 'the  simple  didactic  purpose,  rather  than  the  em 
phasis  on  didactic  elements  that  characterizes  late  work.  We  have 
the  case  reversed  in  some  of  the  Hegge  plays,  in  the  Vie  I  Testa 
ment,  and  notably  in  Beza's  Abraham  Sacriftant.  Between  these 
two  types  there  inevitably  must  have  been  some  plays  in  which  the 
earlier  didactic  purpose  had  been  subordinated  and  the  later  addi 
tion  of  didactic  material  had  not  yet  been  made. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  the  baffling  similarities  and  dissimilarities  that  co 
exist  in  the  miracle  plays  that  deal  with  the  same  subject.  Some 
similarities,  especially  in  phrasing,  are  probably  the  result  of  late 
borrowing.  Others  are  accidental,  and  the  result  of  the  develop 
ment  of  similar  material  under  similar  social  conditions.  A  certain 
number,  however,  may  well  be  due  to  an  ultimate  source  in  some 
liturgical  play  that  was  originally  widespread.  This  last  theory 
serves  best  to  account  for  those  features  which  are  not  inevitable 
expansions  of  the  Biblical  material,  but  which  are  nevertheless 
found  in  the  plays  of  several  localities,  distant  one  from  another. 
The  presence  of  much  material  that  seems  drawn  from  such  an  ulti 
mate  source  would  indicate  that  the  play  either  was  in  itself  old  or 
was  in  the  direct  line  of  tradition.  We  should  not  expect  to  find  such 
material  added  in  the  process  of  revising  a  comparatively  late  play. 

The  argument  that  follows  will  be  based  on  these  three  prin 
ciples  :  first,  that  the  earliest  form  of  a  miracle  play  was  a  simple 
rendering  of  the  narrative  in  the  Bible  ;  second,  that  the  didactic 
intention  as  distinguished  from  elaboration  of  didactic  material  is 
an  evidence  of  an  early  form ;  and  third,  that  a  probability  of  age 
is  established  by  the  presence  of  much  material  that  seems  to  be 
traceable  to  some  common  source  in  the  Church  drama.  The  plays 
that  will  come  under  consideration  are  the  Abraham  and  Isaac 
plays  in  the  four  English  cycles,  the  Dublin  play,1  the  Brome 
play,  the  Abraham  and  Isaac  play  in  the  Cornish  cycle,2  that  in 

1  Anglia,  XXI,  21-55. 

2  The  Ancient  Cornish  Drama,  ed.  E.  Norris,  1879,  J>  97-105. 
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Le  Mistere  du  Viel  Testament^  and  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German 
plays  on  the  subject.2 

The  portion  of  these  plays  that  deals  with  the  story  of  Abraham's 
sacrifice  divides  itself,  in  each  case,  into  three  parts.  The  first  part 
is  introductory,  and  may  be  taken  as  including  everything  up  to 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Abraham  at  the  mountain.  The  second 
represents  the  sacrifice,  and  may  most  conveniently  be  considered 
to  end  with  the  intervention  of  the  angel.  The  third  is  the 
conclusion. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  introduction  would  reproduce  briefly 
Genesis  xxii,  1-2,  and  make  as  brief  a  transition  as  possible  to  the 
moment  of  sacrifice.  It  would  run  somewhat  after  this  fashion  : 

Dens.    Abraham  (v.  I ) ! 

Abraham.    Behold,  I  am  here  (v.  i). 

Deus.  Take  thine  only  son,  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  go  into  the  land  of 
Moriah,  and  there,  upon  a  mountain  which  I  will  tell  thee  of,  offer  him  as  a 
burnt  offering  (v.  2). 

Abraham.    Thy  will  be  done  !    Isaac ! 

Isaac.    I  am  here. 

Abraham.    Prepare  to  journey  with  me  to  make  sacrifice. 
\Abraham  and  Isaac  take  what  is  necessary  for  a  sacrifice,  and  cross 
stage  as  if  on  a  journey. ~\ 

Although  the  Bible  mentions  the  ass  for  the  journey,  the  two 
young  men,  and  Abraham's  parting  with  4hem  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  this  material  is  not  necessary  for  the  action  and  offers  a 
complication  that  the  primitive  dramatist  might  w^ll  avoid.  It 
would  certainly,  however,  have  been  introduced  at  an  early  period, 
and  was  capable  of  expansion.  On  the  basis  of  its  inclusion  or  ex 
clusion  we  recognize  two  types  of  structure  in  the  introduction. 
The  Chester,  Brome,  Hegge,  and  Cornish  plays  belong  to  the 
type  that  omits  this  material.3 

Expansion  by  means  of  introductory  soliloquies  on  the  part  of 
the  Deity  and  the  protagonist  of  the  play  is  so  common  in  miracle 
plays  that  it  furnishes  no  ground  for  distinction  as  to  type.  Norjs 

1  Ed.  }.  de  Rothschild,  S.A.  T.F.,  1879,  n»  l~79- 

2  Leo  Rouanet,  Coleccion  de  Autos,  Farsas,  y  Coloquios  del  siglo  XVI,  1901,  I, 
1-2 1  ;  D'Ancona,  Sacre  Rappresentazioni,  1872,  I,  41-59;  Hans  Sachs,  X,  59-75. 

3  The  Towneley   play  gives   only  the   moment  of   parting  (11.  145-159).    Cf. 
Genesis  xxii,  5.    The  York,  Dublin,  Spanish,  German,  and  Italian  plays,  and  the 
Viel  Testament,  all  include  dialogues  with  the  servants,  in  some  cases  much  elab 
orated,  —  "  featured,"  as  we  should  say  with  reference  to  modern  drama. 
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.  theJntroduction  of  an  angel  to  deliver  God's  message  significant. 
But  we  have  true  ground  for  distinction  in  the  closeness  with  which 
the  introduction  otherwise,  exclusive  of  the  journey,  follows  the 
simple  type.  The  presentation  of  Isaac  before  God's  command  is 
received,  and  in  general  all  emphasis  on  Isaac,  is  an  evidence  of 
development.  The  Chester,  the  Cornish,  the  Spanish,  the  Ger 
man,  and  the  York  play  are  distinctly  of  the  simple  type.1  The 
Towneley,  Hegge,  and  Brome  plays  differ  by  making  Isaac  prom 
inent,  and  expressing  at  length  the  affection  that  existed  between 
father  and  son,  which  obviously  intensifies  the  dramatic  power  of 
the  following  situation.  No  new  characters  are  introduced,  but  in 
the  Viel  Testament,  the  Dublin  play,  and  the  German  we  have 
new  material,  a  scene  with  Sarah.  The  Italian  play  is  unique  be 
cause  of  its  peculiar  device  of  opening  with  all  the  characters 
asleep  on  the  stage. 

Although  the  Towneley  play  belongs  in  the  same  group  as  the 
Brome  and  the  Hegge,  the  structure  of  the  introductory  portion  is 
somewhat  different.  The  Towneley  play  lengthens  the  scene 
between  Abraham  and  Isaac  after  Abraham  has  received  the  com 
mand  to  sacrifice  his  son,  and  represents  Abraham  as  sending 
Isaac  on  an  errand  to  his  mother.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hegge 
and  the  Brome  play  both  open  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  on  the 
stage,  and  give  an  opportunity  for  an  expression  of  their  mutual 
affection  before  the  message  is  received. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  group  of  four  plays  that  were  alike  in 
omitting  the  servants  is  subdivided  by  this  distinction  based  on  the 
emphasis  on  Isaac.  The  Chester  play  and  the  Cornish  play  belong 
together,  and  the  Hegge  and  the  Brome. 

A  closer  comparison  merely  strengthens  this  conclusion.  The 
Chester  play  and  the  Cornish  play,  although  without  parallel  pas 
sages,  are  almost  exactly  parallel  in  structure.  The  only  notable  dif 
ference  is  the  expression  of  emotion Jn  the  Chester  play  just  before 

1  All  these  plays  reproduce  pretty  exactly  the  three  speeches  based  on  Genesis 
xxii,  1-2,  and  then  expand,  with  individual  variations,  the  necessary  expression 
of  Abraham's  obedience  and  his  preparation  for  the  journey.  The  Cornish,  York, 
and  German  plays  begin  with  a  soliloquy  by  Abraham,  and  the  German  play  inserts 
after  it  a  soliloquy  by  the  Deity.  None  of  this  group  give  Isaac  any  speeches 
before  Abraham  bids  him  prepare  for  the  journey.  The  Spanish  play  and  the 
York,  however,  allow  a  slight  development  of  his  character  by  means  of  his  re 
marks  during  the  journey,  and  the  Chester  play  gives  him  three  brief  speeches 
toward  the  end  of  the  introduction. 
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the  journey.1.  It  serves  to  prepare  us  for  the  action  that  centres 
about  the  sacrifice,  and  shows  that  the  Chester  play  is  somewhat 
more  developed  than  the  Cornish.  In  a  similar  way  the  Brome 
play,  while  corresponding  in  structure  with  the  Hegge,  is  more 
elaborate.  The  two  plays  agree  in  opening  with  Abraham's  prayer, 
which  serves  to  make  known  at  once  his  love  for  Isaac.  In  both 
this  is  followed  by  a  dialogue  in  which  Abraham  tells  Isaac  that  he 
loves  him  and  the  boy  makes  suitable  reply.  In  the  Hegge  play 
the  command  to  sacrifice  Isaac  is  then  delivered  by  the  angel,  and 
the  rest  of  the  introductory  portion  is  comparatively  simple.  Jhe 
J3rome_play,  however,  shows  variations  that  heighten  the.  dramatic 
.ejfect.  First,  after  the  conversation  between  Abraham.- and  Isaac, 
God  gives  his  command  to  an  angel.  While  the  angel  is  on  hi&.~. 
way  to  earth  Abraham  prays  a  second  time.  He  begs  that  he  may 
know  what  sacrifice  will  be  most  agreeable  to  God,  for  if  he  knew, 
whatever  it  was,  he  would  gladly  give  it.  This  makes  a  poignant 
situation.  The  second  expansion  is  the  speech  that  shows  the 
struggle  Abraham  undergoes  immediately  after  receiving  the  mes 
sage.2  Next,  when  Abraham  calls  his  son,  in  the  Brome  play  the 
boy  is  discovered  at  prayer.  He  tells  his  father  that  he  is  praying^ 
to  the  Trinity.  Thus  the  goodness  of  Isaac  is  made  manifest  by 
.methods  proper_to  the  drama,  and  is  not  dependent  on  assertion. 
Finally,  just  before  the  journey,  the  grief  of  Abraham  is  again  given 
full  expression,  although  it  is  only  slightly  indicated  in  the  Hegge 
play. 

That  some  relation  exists  between  the  Hegge  play  and  the  Brome 
play  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  similarity  of  the'  structure  of  the 

first  part  of  the  introduction,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  in  both 

Abraham  frequently  calls  Isaac  his  "  swete  chyld  "  and  his  "  swete 
son,"  terms  of  endearment  which  do  not  characterize  the  other 
English  Abraham  and  Isaac  plays.3  Moreover,  when  Abraham 
gives  Isaac  his  blessing  in  the  Hegge  play  he  unites  it  with  God's  : 

"Almyghty  God,  that  best  may, 

Hys  dere  blyssyng  he  graunt  the, 
And  my  blyssyng  thou  have  alle  way, 

In  what  place  that  evyr  thou  be."  4 

1  The  brief  soliloquy  that  begins  the  Cornish  play  is  unimportant  (see  p.  57, 
above).  2  LI.  68-90,  94-100. 

3  I  have  not  noticed  either  of  them  in  other  Abraham  plays  except  in  Chester 
IV,  1.  389.  4  Coventry  Plays,  p.  50. 
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In  the  Brome  play  Abraham  exclaims  : 

"A !  Ysaac,  my  owyn  son  soo  den?, 

Codes  blyssyng  I  ^yffe  the,  and  myn." 1 

The  phrasing  seems  in  a  way  reminiscent  of  the  Hegge  play  and 
different  from  the  blessing  in  the  Chester  : 

tf  O  Isaak,  Isaak,  my  derling  deere, 
my  blessing  now  I  geve  the  here."  2 

At  the  end  ofjthe_  introduction,  nevertheless,  the  Brome  play 
shows  a  resemblance  to  the  Chester.  The  place  where  the  blessing 
is  introduced  is  not  at  the  beginning,  as  in  the  Hegge,  but  in  the 
dialogue  between  Abraham  and  Isaac  after  God's  message  has 
been  received,  as  in  the  Chester._IMs^indeed,  at  this  place  that 
Hohlfeld  begins  to  point  out  the  parallel  passages  that  make  it 
certain  that  some  relation  exists  between  the  Chester  play  and  the 
Brome  play.3 

But  there  are  differences  as  well  as  resemblances,  as  a  com 
parison  of  Chester,  11.  229-257,  and  Brome,  11.  105-129,  will 
quickly  make  evident.  In  the  Chester  play  Abraham  breaks  off 
the  brief  soliloquy  which  follows  his  answer  to  God  and  turns  to 
Isaac.  He  bids  his  "derling"  prepare  to  go  with  him,  and  bids 
him  take  the  wood.  He  will  himself  carry  sword  and  fire.  He 
will  obey  God.  Isaac  expresses  his  willingness  meekly  to  do  as  he 
is  bidden.  Abraham  exclaims  over  Isaac  and  blesses  him.  This 
makes  an  affecting  situation,  which  the  dramatist  apparently  de 
sired  to  prolong.  He  knew  no  way  to  do  so  but  by  repetition. 
Accordingly  he  had  Abraham  repeat  his  orders  and  Isaac  repeat 
his  statement  that  he  would  obey.  Abraham  then  suggests  that 
they  start,  Isaac  replies  that  he  is  "  full  fayne  "  to  follow,  and 
Abraham  grieves  : 

"  O,  my  hart  will  break  in  three, 
to  heare  thy  wordes  I  have  pyttie. 
as  thou  wilt,  lord,  so  must  yt  be : 
to  thee  I  will  be  bayne."4 

In  the  Brome  play  Abraham,  after  calling  Isaac  from  his  prayers, 
tells  him  they  must  go  together  to  make  sacrifice.  Isaac  answers 
that  he  will  do  anything  his  father  bids  him.  Abraham  blesses 

1  Brome,  11.  114-115-  2  Chester  IV,  11.  241-242. 

3  Modern  Language  Notes,  V,  223.  *  Chester  IV,  11.  253-256. 
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him  and  bids  him  take  the  fagot.  He  himself  will  bring  the  fire. 
Isaac  is  "  full  fayn  "  to  do  his  father's  bidding.  Here,  as  in  the 
Chester  play,  the  dramatist  felt  the  desirability  of  holding  the 
situation,  but  instead  of  repeating  he  introduced  an  emotional 
aside  by  Abraham.  This  is  followed  by  Abraham's  suggestion 
that  they  start.  Isaac  agrees.  He  is  "  full  fayn  "  to  follow  his 
father,  as  in  the  Chester  play,  but  adds  the  pitiful  words,  "All- 
thow  I  be  slendyr."  1  These  give  occasion  for  Abraham's  second 

outburst : 

"A !   Lord,  my  hart  brekyth  on  tweyn, 

Thys  chylck.r,  worckr,  they  be  so  tender."  2 

There  is  no  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  is  nevertheless  ready 
to  obey. 

The  variations  in  these  two  passages  seem  to  justify  the  belief 
that  the  Brome  dramatist  was  revising  the  Chester  or  some  closely 
related  play.  He  got  rid  of  repetition.  He  heightened  the  interest 
in  Isaac  by  the  reference  to  the  boy's  slenderness.  By  omitting 
Abraham's  expression  of  obedience  he  avoided  an  anticlimax. 

The  conclusion  based  on  the  structure  of  the  introductory  part 
of  these  plays  would  be,  then,  that  the  Brome  dramatist  modified 
a  play  of  the  Hegge  type,  first  by  expanding  the  beginning,  and 
second  by  substituting  for  the  end  a  somewhat  improved  version 
of  the  only  good  part  of  the  Chester  introduction. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  a  consideration  of  the  didactic 
elements  in  the  two  plays.  In  the  Chester  play,  in  addition  to  the 
two  lines  that  have  already  been  quoted,  we  have  Abraham's  answer 
when  he  receives  the  Lord's  command. 

"  My  lord,  to  thee  is  my  entent 

ever  to  be  obedyent, 

that  sonne  that  thou  to  me  has  sent, 

offer  I  will  to  thee, 

and  fulfill  thy  Comaundment 

wzth  harty  will,  as  I  am  kent. 

high  God,  lord  omnipotent, 

thy  bydding  done  shall  be."  3 

In  the  Brome  play  there  is  no  corresponding  passage.  We  have 
instead  the  long  and  very  human  speech  of  Abraham  (11.  68-90). 
Moreover,  the  total  impression  made  by  the  first  part  of  the  Brome 

1  Brome,  1.  126.  2  Brome,  11.  127-128.  3  Chester  IV,  11.  217-224. 
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play  is  the  emphasis  on  the  human  elements.    The  continual 
tition  of  the  words  "  father  "  and  "  son  "  is  significant.    By  co 
the  Chester  play  is  didactic.    Yet  the  didactic  passages  are  no 
such  as  to  indicate  a  late  insertion,  nor  does  the  nature  of  t 
play  suggest  the  need  of  such  insertions. 

Again,  a  comparison  with  other  plays  leads  to  the  same  con 
elusion.  Not  only  does  the  Chester  belong  to  a  type  that  was 
widespread,  inasmuch  as  the  Cornish,  Spanish,  German,  and  York 
plays  belong  to  it,  but,  in  addition,  a  part  of  its  didactic  material 
is  found  in  the  Spanish  play  and  in  the  Viel  Testament.  In  th 
Chester  play  Abraham  says  : 

"  that  sonne  that  thou  to  me  hast  sent 
offer  I  will  to  thee."  x 

In  the  Spanish  play  Abraham  responds  to  the  Deity : 

"  Sea  por  sienpre  jamas 
loado  tu  santo  nombre, 

Tu  das  quanto  posehemos 
y  sin  ti  nada  se  haze, 
y  los  bienes  que  tenemos 
los  quitas  quando  te  plaze 
porque  no  los  meresgemos 
y  ansi,  yo  no  meres^i 
el  hijo  que  me  avies  dado, 
y  pues  tu  lo  quies  ansi, 
justo  es  lo  buelva  yo  a  ti, 
como  quies,  sacrifado."  2 

Likewise  in  the  EF  version  of  the  Viel  Testament  Abraham  says  : 

"  II  est  mon  Dieu  et  mon  seigneur ; 
Tout  ce  qui  luy  plaist  me  doit  plaire ; 
Je  suis  aussi  prest  de  le  faire 
Qu'i  Test  de  le  me  commander. 
Puis  qu'il  luy  plaist  me  demander 
Ce  qu'il  m'a  donne*  de  sa  grace, 
N'est  ce  pas  raison  que  je  face 
Son  commandement,  et  qu'au  rendre 
Je  soye  aussi  joyeulx  qu'au  prendre?  "  3 

The  same  thought  is  especially  emphasized  later  in  the  EF  version.4 

i  Chester,  11.  219-220.  *  L1<  393_4O7.  »  ?:  71  II,  p.  20,  11.  (258)-(266). 

V.  T.  II,  pp.  49-53,  especially  11.  (975)-(976).and  (io92)-(io93). 
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Here  it  seems  to  be  an  elaboration  of  the  original  idea  preserved 
in  its  simplicity  by  the  Chester  play.1  The  elaboration,  it  will  be 
noted,  is  found  in  conjunction  with  the  popular  pastoral  scenes. 

According  to  every  test,  then,  the  introductory  part  of  the  Brome 
play  seems  to  belong  to  a  more  highly  developed  type  than  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  Chester  play.  The  Chester  play  devel 
oped  only  very  slightly  the  primitive  form  of  the  introduction. 
The  Hegge  play  developed  somewhat  differently  and  to  a  higher 
degree.  The  Brome  play  combined  the  qualities  of  the  Chester 
and  the  Hegge,  and  was  more  elaborated  than  either.2 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  middle  part  of  the  two 
plays,  which  for  convenience  we  shall  call  the  scene  of  the  sacri 
fice.  There  is  no  intention,  however,  of  implying  by  the  word 
"  scene  "  anything  as  to  stage  conditions  or  as  to  the  dramatist's 
conscious  division  of  his  work. 

The  undeniably  close  relationship  between  the  Chester  play  and 
the  Brome  play  in  this  part,  shown  by  dramatic  action,  by  phrase, 
and  by  correspondence  of  rhymes,  has  been  made  clear  once  for  all 
by  Hohlfeld.  In  addition,  a  general  difference  in  tone  has  been 
noticed,  which  has  led  to  widely  different  critical  estimates  of  the 
two  plays.  Miss  Toulmin  Smith  considered  the  Brome  play  as 
superior  to  any  of  the  other  English  versions  "  in  the  touches  of 
child-nature  and  in  the  play  of  feeling  skillfully  shown."  3  Ten  Brink 
says  that  no  other  Middle  English  version  of  the  Abraham  material 
is  so  rich  in  "  Motiven  und  Variationen."  4  But  Pollard  declares 
that  while  both  the  Brome  and  the  Chester  writers  worked  from 
a  common  original,  "  the  Chester  poet  compressed  the  more  freely, 
and  in  so  doing  greatly  heightened  the  effect  of  the  dialogue."  5 

1  Cf.  Cursor  Mundi)  11.  3131-3132.    The  idea  is  an  old  one. 

2  The  Viel  Testament,  which  begins  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Sarah  on  the 
stage,  and  at  the  first  moment  shows  how  Isaac  is  loved  by  his  parents,  may  be 
a  later  development  of  the  Hegge-Brome  type  of  introduction.    A  further  resem 
blance  to  the  Brome  play  appears  in  the  angel's  second  speech  to  Abraham 
(Brome,  11.  91-93  ;  V,  T.,  p.  21,  11.  9781-9782).    It  seems  not  to  be  generally  recog 
nized  that  the  Viel  Testament,  as  it  stands,  is  a  highly  developed  dramatic  form, 
very  far  separated  from  the  early  liturgical  plays  and  the  primitive  forms  of  the 
religious  play  of  which  we  have  occasional  examples  preserved  in  the  English 
cycles. 

3  Anglia,  VII,  322. 

4  Geschichte  der  Englischen  Litteratur,  Strassburg,  1893,  II,  265. 

5  English  Miracle  Plays,  4th  ed.,  1904,  p.  185. 
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It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  treatment  of  this  scene  in 
the  Brome  play  is  fuller  than  in  the  Chester.  Words  which  denote 
relationship  of  thought  are  used  freely,  and  in  every  way  there  is 
more  care  in  making  transitions.  The  dramatic  action  is  expressed 
by  the  dialogue,  not  by  stage  directions.  In  comparison  the  Chester 
play  is  abrupt,  and  sometimes,  perhaps  even  as  a  consequence  ot 
the  abruptness,  a  better  acting  play.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  this  quality  is  due  to  compression  by  the  Chester  poet.  It  can 
be  equally  well  explained  by  assuming  that  the  Chester  play  is  the 
result  of  the  working  out  of  the  first  conception  of  some  playwright 
who  is  in  close  touch  with  the  actors  and  following  their  lead  in 
the  development  of  his  predecessor's  work.1  For  this  reason  the 
general  differences  between  the  two  plays  in  the  scene  of  the  sac 
rifice  do  not  assist  much  in  determining  their  relation  to  each 
other.  It  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  more  minute  comparison. 

The  most  convenient  way  to  present  the  details  of  the  com 
parison  is  to  divide  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  into  sections  which 
can  be  examined  in  turn.  The  first  section  may  be  taken  as  run 
ning  from  Chester,  1.  257  ("  Lay  downe  thy  fagot,  my  owne  sonne 
deere  !  ")  to  1.  285  ("  O  Isaac,  Isaac,  I  must  thee  kill ");  and  from 
Brome,  1.  129  ("A!  Ysaac,  son,  a-non  ley  yt  down")  to  1.  167 
("A  !  Ysaac,  Ysaac,  I  must  kyll  the  !  ").  The  most  important  point 
to  be  noticed  here  is  the  variation  in  the  order  of  the  speeches, 
which  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 2 

Brome  Chester 

a               147  277               c 

b               151  275               b 

c               155  281              d 

d              161  273               a 

That  is,  of  these  four  parallel  passages,  the  first  in  the  Brome  is 
next  to  the  last  in  the  Chester,  and  the  last  in  the  Brome  is  the 
first  in  the  Chester.  Yet  in  neither  play  is  there  any  evidence 
of  an  awkward  disarrangement  of  material.  Each  play  taken  by 
itself  is  satisfactory. 

The  Brome  play  in  this  section  is  longer  than  the  Chester,  - 
thirty-eight  lines  as  against  twenty-eight.     The  differences  that 

1  Such  a  modification  of  a  play  is  not  uncommon  in  a  production  on  the  pro 
fessional  stage  now,  and  is  certainly  common  on  the  amateur  stage,  if  an  original 
play  is  being  put  into  shape  or  an  Elizabethan  play  adapted  to  modern  use. 

2  The  letters  show  the  sequence  of  the  speeches. 
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result  from  the  variation  in  the  order  of  the  speeches  and  from 
the  greater  length  of  the  Brome  play  can  be  briefly  stated.  The 
Brome,  unlike  the  Chester,  shows  that  Isaaci_ before  he  asks  about 
the  quick  beast,  is  afraid  because  of  his  father's  "  heuy  chen?." 
Afterward,  not  satisfied  by  his  father's  answer  that  the  Lord  will 
send  one,  he  insists  that  he  is  nevertheless  afraid  of  the  drawn 
sword  in  his  father's  hand.  "  Why  is  it  drawn  ?"  he  asks.  And 
then,  as  Abraham's  expression  of  grief  is  in  an  aside,  he  questions 
further,  "  Is  it  drawn  for  me  ?  "  Later  he  continues,  "  Truly,  some 
thing  is  the  matter,  '  That  36  morne  thus  mor^  and  more.'  '  This 
line,  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  Chester  play,  indicates  increasing 
emotion.  As  Isaac  persists  in  his  questioning,  Abraham  puts  off 
the  evil  moment  by  a  device  which  is  not  used  in  the  Chester  play. 
His  heart  is  so  full  of  woe  that  he  cannot  speak.  Yet  as  Isaac 
still  again  questions,  he  breaks  forth,  exactly  as  in  the  Chester 
play,  with  the  words,  "  I  must  kill  thee."  In  the  Brome  play  the 
progression  to  the  climactic  line  is  more  steady  than  in  the  Chester 
play,  and  we  have  increasing  emotion,  instead  of  the  fixed  state  of 
emotion  that  characterizes  both  Isaac  and  Abraham  in  the  Chester 
play.  This  indicates  in  the  Brome  a  more  advanced  literary  art. 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  in  this  section  the  Brome  drama 
tist  was  revising  the  Chester  play,  or  one  closely  related.  The 
Chester  dramatist,  with  the  Brome  model  before  him,  would 
scarcely  have  gone  back  to  a  cruder  form. 

The  second  section  may  be  taken  as  running  through  Chester, 
1.  332,  and  Brome,  1.  213,  and  ending  with  Isaac  on  his  knees 
asking  his  father's  blessing.  Although  the  slight  difference  in  the 
order  of  speeches  is  again  noticeable  here,  what  mainly  challenges 
attention  is  the  difference  between  Abraham's  speeches  in  the  two 
plays.1 

CHESTER,  11.  293-324  BROME,  11.  173-195 

O  my  sonne,  I  am  sory  I  am  full  sory,  son,  thy  blood  for  to 

to  doe  to  thie  this  great  anye :  spy  11, 

Gods  Comaundment  do  must  I  But  truly,  my  chyld,  I  may  not  chese. 
his  ivorkes  are  ay  full  mylde. 

Isaac Ysaac 

Abraham.    O  Comelie  Creature,  but      Abraham.    For-sothe,    son,    but    }yf 

I  thee  kill,  I  the  kyll, 

1  Italics  indicate  lines  in  the  Chester  play  which  are  not  paralleled  in  the 
Brome. 
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I  greeve  my  God,  and  that  full  111 : 
/  may  not  ivorke  against  his  will 
but  ever  obedyent  be. 

O  Isaac,  Sonne,  to  thee  I  saye : 

God  has  Comaunded  me  this  daye 

sacrifice  —  this  is  no  naye  — 

to  make  of  thy  boddye. 

Isaac.    Is    it   Gods  will    I    shold   be 

slaine  ? 
Abraham,    yea,  sonne,  it  is  not  for  to 

layne ; 

to  his  bydding  I  will  be  bayne, 
ever  to  his  pleasinge. 

But  that  I  doe  this  dolefull  deede, 
my  lord  will  not  quyte  me  my  meede. 
Isaac.         ..... 

Abraham.    For    sorrow    I    may    my 

handes  wring, 
thy  mother  I  cannot  please. 


I    schuld   grevQ    God    rygth    sor^,   I 

drede ; 
Yt  ys  hys  co^mawment  and  also  hys 

wyll 

That  I  schuld  do  thys  same  dede. 
He  cotf/mawdyd  me,  son,  for  serteyn, 
To    make    my    sacryfyce    w/t^    thy 

blood. 
Ysaac.    And  ys  yt  Godd^y  wyll  /^at 

I  schuld  be  slayn  ? 
Abraham.    }a,  truly,  Ysaac,  my  son 

soo  good, 
And  ther-for  my  hand^r  I  wryng. 


Ysaac 

Abraham.    For-sothe,  son,  but  yf  Y 

ded  this  dede, 
Grevosly  dysplessyd  owr  Lord  wyll  be. 


We  see  in  the  Chester  play  a  greater  stress  on  the  idea  of  obedi 
ence.  Moreover,  Abraham  declares  outright  that  he  will  obey. 
No  such  declaration  occurs  in  the  Brome  until  the  very  end  of 
the  scene  of  the  sacrifice,  when  the  cloth  has  been  put  over  Isaac's 
face  and  Abraham  is  ready  to  strike.  He  then  says  : 

"  To  don  thys  dede  I  am  full  sory, 

But,  Lord,  thyn  hest  I  wyll  not  w/t/z-stond."  * 

In  the  Chester  play  at  this  point  we  have  no  similar  speech.  The 
Chester  play,  therefore,  not  only  lacks  the  element  of  suspense, 
but  also  is  less  successful  in  presenting  its  material  in  the  order  of 
climax.  Both  in  degree  of  didacticism  and  in  arrangement  the 
Chester  play  again  appears  more  primitive  than  the  Brome.2 

In  this  same  section  Abraham,  in  the  Chester  play,  refers  to  his 
wife  (1.  324).  Later  he  mentions  her  again,  when  he  gives  her 
blessing  as  well  as  his  own  to  Isaac.  There  are  no  corresponding 
passages  in  the  Brome  play.  In  having  Abraham  refer  to  his  wife 

1  Brome,  11.  293-294. 

2  Cf.  the  passages  in  the  didactic  York  play  in  which  Abraham  expresses  his 
intention  to  obey  (1.  198  and  11.  243-246),  and  the  absence  of  any  such  passages 
in  the  Towneley,  which,  in  its  way,  is  as  realistic  and  non-didactic  as  the  Brome. 
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the  Chester  play  is  in  accord  with  the  Dublin  and  Towneley  plays 
and  with  Continental  usage.1 

Chester,  11.  333-358,  and  Brome,  11.  214-244,  may  be  taken  as 
the  third  section  of  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice.  Here  the  Brome 
play  differs  from  the  Chester  in  three  respects.  It  represents 
Abraham  as  kissing  Isaac  twice,  has  Abraham  refer  to  himself  as 
weeping,  and  has  Isaac,  when  he  is  awaiting  death,  ask  his  father 
to  greet  his  mother  for  him.  Not  one  of  these  points  appears  in 
the  corresponding  passages  of  the  Chester  play,  yet  each  can  be 
duplicated  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  Abraham  plays.2  The  Brome 
play,  however,  is  entirely  independent  as  to  the  point  where  it 
introduces  the  kisses,  for  it  introduces  them  earlier  than  does  the 
Viel  Testament,  and  earlier  than  the  point  where  the  Chester  and 
several  other  Abraham  plays  introduce  the  single  kiss.3  In  the 
other  plays  Abraham's  kiss  is  in  farewell.  In  the  Brome  the  first 
kiss  follows  Abraham's  blessing  of  Isaac,  and  seems  rather  a  remi 
niscence  of  Abraham's  kissing  and  blessing  Isaac  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Hegge  play  (p.  49)  than  an  anticipation  of  the  farewell  in 
the  Chester  and  elsewhere. 

The  evidence  of  this  section  conflicts  with  that  of  the  previous 
section.  Abraham's  mention  of  his  wife  in  the  Chester  is  offset 
by  Isaac's  greetings  to  his  mother  in  the  Brome.  But  the  other 
two  points  in  which  the  Brome  differs  from  the  Chester  and  agrees 
with  other  plays  are  comparatively  unimportant.  Abraham's  weep 
ing  was  an  expression  of  emotion  that  might  'have  been  invented 
by  any  dramatist.  The  fact  that  Abraham  kisses  Isaac  twice  may 

1  Even  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  references  there  is  a  resemblance  between 
Ch.,  1.  324,  and  Dubl.,  1.  198.  This  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  Wallace 
(A  Tragedie  of  Abrahams  Sacrifice,  p.  Iv).  For  other  references  to  Sarah  made 
by  Abraham,  cf.  Dubl.,  1.  285;  Towneley,  11.  106,  225-232;  V.  T.,  11.  10,030  ff., 
10,416  ff.,  10,539  ff. ;  the  German  play,  p.  64 ;  and  the  Italian,  pp.  46,  55. 

2 Abraham  kisses  Isaac  twice  in  the  French  play  (V.  T.,  11.  10,269,.  10,437). 
He  refers  to  himself  as  weeping  in  York,  1.  275,  and  in  Towneley,  1.  216. 
(Wallace,  A  Tragedie  of  Abrahams  Sacrifice,  p.  lii,  in  noting  these  passages  in  the 
York  and  the  Towneley,  has  overlooked  Brome,,!.  224  and  1.  262.)  In  the  Spanish 
play  Isaac  says  to  his  father,  «  deja  el  llorar"  (1.  525).  Isaac  sends  greetings  to 
his  mother,  V.  T.,  11. 10,199  f.,  10,276  f.,  and  in  the  latter  passage,  as  in  the  Brome, 
combines  this  message  with  a  farewell  to  his  father. 

3  All  the  extant  Abraham  plays  except  the  Italian  and  the  Brome  agree  in 
placing  the  kiss,  if  they  give  it  at  all,  after  Isaac  has  been  bound,  or  at  the  very 
close  of  the  scene.  The  Italian  play  has  it  just  before  the  binding,  where  it  corre 
sponds  with  the  second  kiss  in  the  Brome. 
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have  been  due  to  the  combined  influence  of  the  Hegge  and  the 
Chester  play,  or  may  have  been  a  natural  repetition  of  the  single 
kiss  that  is  common. 

We  come  now  to  the  conclusion  of  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice, 
that  is,  from  Chester,  1.  359,  and  Brome,  1.  245,  to  the  appearance 
of  the  angel.  Throughout  this  section  we  see  a  number  of  minor 
differences,  and,  toward  the  end,  more  considerable  variations. 
The  total  effect  is  swiftness  and  directness  in  the  Brome  play  as 
opposed  to  a  scattering  of  interest  in  the  Chester. 

In  the  Brome  play  we  have  first  a  noteworthy  example  of  the 
expression  of  dramatic  action  in  dialogue.  When  Abraham  binds 
Isaac,  Isaac  questions,  "A  !  mercy,  fader  !  wy  schuld  $e  do  soo  ?  " 
and  Abraham  answers.  The  Chester  play  has  no  corresponding 
passages.  The  dialogue  that  follows  in  the  Brome  seems  at  once 
more  natural  and  more  effective  than  in  the  Chester.  In  the  Chester 
play  Isaac's  first  speech  after  he  is  bound  is  a  long  one.  He  must 
obey.  He  will  not  hinder  his  father.  He  sends  greetings  to  his 
brethren,  bids  his  father  get  a  blessing  for  him  from  his  mother,  says 
farewell,  and  asks  his  father's  pardon  for  any  wrong  he  has  done. 
In  the  Brome  play  this  appears  as  two  speeches,  because,  after 
Isaac's  reference  to  his  mother,  Abraham  interrupts  to  say  that  Isaac 
is  making  him  weep.  Isaac  replies  that  he  is  sorry.  He  asks  pardon 
for  this  particular  offense,  and  then,  as  in  the  Chester  play,  "  of  all 
trespasse."  It  is  admirably  done.  Equally  well  managed  is  the 
position  of  the  speech,  "  I  wyll  not  let  you,"  which  in  the  Brome 
play  results  directly  from  the  reason  that  Abraham  gives  for  bind 
ing  Isaac.  In  the  Chester  it  comes  in  the  .middle  of  Isaac's  long 
speech,  where  it  serves  merely  to  repeat  his  previous  expression 
of  submission. 

Isaac's  statement  of  his  willingness  to  submit,  as  it  appears  in 
the  Chester  play,  has  the  same  didactic  quality  that  we  have 
hitherto  noted  in  the  speeches  of  the  Chester  Abraham  : 

"  I  must  obay,  and  that  is  skill, 

Gods  Comaundment  to  fulfill, 

for  need/.?  so  must  it  be."  x 

These  lines  have  no  parallel  in  the  Brome  play.    The  nearest  the 
Brome  Isaac  comes  to  them  is  when  he  says : 
"  I  am  full  sory  thys  day  to  dey, 

But  3yt  I  kepe  not  my  God  to  greve."  2 

1  Chester  IV,  11.  362-364.  2  Brome,  11.  251-252. 
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After  Isaac  has  commended  himself  to  God  we  have  in  the 
Brome  play  three  speeches,  in  the  Chester  six.    In  both  plays  Abra 
ham  is  reluctant.    In  the  Brome  play,  however,  his  speech  shows 
his  mental  struggle  more  fully  and  culminates  in  the  admirable  line : 
"  O  !  Fader  of  heuyn  !  what  schall  I  doo?  "  x 

In  the  Brome,  Isaac  then  begs  his  father  not  to  tarry.  Abraham 
wonders  why  his  heart  will  not  "  breke  in  thre,"  and  then  bids 
Isaac  await  the  stroke.  In  the  Chester,  on  the  contrary,  after 
Abraham's  expression  of  reluctance,  which  is  parallel  to  three  lines 
in  the  Brome  play,  Isaac  asks  to  have  his  clothes  taken  off,  lest 
blood  be  shed  on  them.  Next  come  two  speeches  that  correspond 
with  the  last  two  in  the  Brome  play.  But  after  them,  in  the  Chester, 
Isaac  has  still  another  speech  in  which  he  offers  his  soul  to  God. 

These  expansions  at  the  close  of  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  in  the 
Chester  play  have  parallels  elsewhere.  We  find  a  reference  to  the 
removal  of  Isaac's  clothes  in  the  Dublin  play  (11.  201-202),  where 
they  are  evidently  taken  off  to  be  saved,  as  Abraham  is  to  carry 
them  to  town;  in  the  EF  version  of  the  Viel  Testament  (p.  57, 
11.  (1223)  ff.) ;  and  in  the  Italian  play  (p.  53),  where  Isaac  is  stripped 
for  the  sacrifice  and  then  solemnly  clothed  again.  The  device  of 
giving  the  last  speech  to  Isaac  is  paralleled  in  the  Viel  Testament 
(11.  10,440-10,441)  and  in  the  German  play  (p.  72,  11.  27-28). 
In  the  German  play,  though  not  in  the  French,  the  thought  is 

parallel : 

"  O  Herre  Gott,  an  disem  end 

Bevilch  ich  mein  geist  in  dein  hend." 

The  removal  of  the  clothes  seems  like  traditional  business,  which 
may  well  be  of  some  antiquity.  The  coincidence  as  regards  Isaac's 
concluding  speech  is  more  likely  to  be  accidental. 

As  we  sum  up  the  differences  that  we  have  noted  in  the  course 
of  this  comparison  of  the  two  renderings  of  the  scene  of  the  sacri 
fice,  we  note  three  points.  First,  there  are  variations  in  order  that 
suggest  an  independent  re-working  of  the  material  by  one  drama 
tist  or  the  other.  The  arrangement  in  the  Brome  play  creates 
more  suspense  and  shows  a  greater  feeling  for  climax.  Second,  in 
the  Chester  play  there  are  strongly  didactic  passages  which  baldly 
express  the  necessity  or  the  intention  of  obedience  on  the  part  of 
both  Abraham  and  Isaac.  These  passages  have  no  parallels  in  the 

1  Brome,  1.  305. 
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Brome  play.  Third,  in  addition  to  these  didactic  speeches,  the 
Chester  play  includes  some  material  not  found  in  the  Brome,  while 
the  Brome,  in  like  fashion,  includes  material  not  found  in  the 
Chester.  The  Brome  play  has  many  passages  to  secure  smoother 
transitions,  to  heighten  the  dramatic  action  by  means  of  dialogue, 
and  to  express  with  greater  fullness  the  emotions  of  Abraham  and 
;  Isaac.  On  the  whole,  the  passages  that  are  in  the  Brome  play  and 
not  in  the  Chester  indicate  a  freer  manipulation  of  material  than 
we  find  in  the.  Chester  play.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  scene  the 
Brome  playwright  seems  to  have  been  intent  on  holding  the  situa 
tion  by  every  means  in  his  power.  As  he  approached  the  culmina 
tion  of  the  scene  he  felt  the  same  necessity  for  swift  action  that  a 
modern  dramatist  would  feel.  At  this  point  what  seems  to  be  tra 
ditional  material  —  the  reference  to  Isaac's  clothes  —  is  retained 
by  the  Chester  playwright,  omitted  by  the  Brome.  The  final  result 
of  the  comparison  is  to  confirm,  by  these  three  points  of  difference, 
the  belief  based  on  the  comparison  of  the  introductory  sections, 
/  namely,  that  not  the  Chester  but  the  Brome  play  represents  the 
higher  state  of  development. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  concluding  part  of  the  play. 
The  essential  elements  are  the  speech  of  the  angel,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  ram,  and  the  promise  of  the  Lord  as  to  the  future  of  Abra 
ham's  descendants.  These  elements,  and  these  only,  we  find  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  Chester  play.  The  only  peculiarity  is  the  division 
of  the  message  between  two  angels.  Abraham's  speech  that  follows 
the  message  is  as  simple  and  unemotional  as  speech  can  be.  Isaac 
is  mute.  The  promise  made  by  the  Deity  in  person  ends  the  play.1 

This  simple  type  of  conclusion  is  elaborated  in  various  ways. 
The  Cornish,  York,  Coventry,  and  German  versions,  while  adding 
certain  details,  remain  comparatively  simple.  The  Spanish  play 
adds  a  scene  with  the  servants,  the  Dublin  has  a  long  interview  with 
Sarah,  and  the  Italian  and  the  French  play  agree  in  having  both 
a  scene  with  the  servants  and  a  scene  with  Sarah.  The  Towneley 
and  the  Brome  play,  without  having  recourse  to  such  extraneous 
material,  have  endeavored  to  increase  interest  in  the  conclusion  by 
a  realistic  treatment  of  the  situations  in  the  simple  type. 

The  last  lines  of  the  Towneley  play  are  unfortunately  missing, 

1  The  Dublin  and  the  Brome  are  the  only  other  plays  where  the  Deity  speaks. 
Elsewhere,  as  in  the  Bible,  the  promise  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  angel. 
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but  the  part  that  remains  shows  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Brome 
in  method  and  material.  In  both  plays  Abraham  kisses  Isaac, 
Isaac  is  still  afraid  of  his  father's  sword,  and  still  remembers  his 
previous  fear.  The  Towneley  conclusion,  however,  in  style  is  har 
monious  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  play,  —  has,  for  instance,  the 
same  rapid  dialogue  and  similar  phrasing.1  So,  too,  the  Brome 
conclusion  is  like  the  earlier  part  of  the  Brome  play,  and  is  charac 
terized  by  the  same  smoothness  and  elaboration.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
most  elaborate  conclusion  found  in  any  play,  except  those  that 
include  scenes  with  the  servants  and  Sarah. 

In  addition  to  the  points  that  the  Brome  conclusion  has  in  com 
mon  with  the  Towneley,  we  have  in  the  Brome  Isaac's  rhapsody 
over  the  sheep,  his  stooping  to  blow  the  fire,  checked  for  a  moment 
by  a  lingering  distrust  of  his  father,  and  finally  his  thought  of  his 
mother.  The  speech  about  the  sheep  is  not  paralleled  in  any  ex 
tant  play.  The  blowing  of  the  fire  occurs  in  a  simple  form  in  the 
Cornish  play,  where  Isaac  says  : 

"  Fire  to  the  wood  I  put  quickly  ; 
I  will  blow  it."  2 

Isaac  thinks  of  his  mother  in  the  Dublin  and  the  German  play.3 
Most  of  the  elements  of  which  the  Brome  conclusion  is  com 
posed  are  to  be  found,  then,  in  other  plays.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
to  what  degree  the  Brome  has  borrowed  or  been  borrowed  from. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  resemblances  are  not  the 
result  of  borrowing  at  all,  but  mere  coincidences.  Jhe_problem  was  : 
What  would  a  father_andji_  son  naturally  say  and  do  under_these 
given  circums^an.c^sJ_JIlLe_main  characteristic  of  the  Brojne_CQrir 
elusion  is  that  it  is  the  attempt  of  the  dramatist  who_wrote  Jhe_ 
l:^^ 


When  the  play  proper  was  ended,  the  Doctor  stepped  to  the 
front  in  the  Brome  play,  the  Expositor  in  the  Chester.  The  Doctor 
very  simply  asked  the  audience  to  take  the  lesson  home  to  them 
selves.  By  their  own  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  child  they  could  judge 
the  grief  of  Abraham  when  he  must  lose  his.  Yet  he  obeyed  God, 
and  so  must  they.  The  Chester  Expositor  had  no  such  human 
message  to  give.  His  speech,  on  the  contrary,  was  theological  and 

1  Cf.  Towneley,  1.  58,  with  Towneley,  11.  257-258. 

2  The  Ancient  Cornish  Drama,  ed.  Norris,  I,  105. 

3  Dublin,  1.  314  ;  Hans  Sachs,  X,  p.  73,  11.  36-37. 


: 
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cold.  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  typified  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus.  The 
idea  finds  expression  in  Continental  plays,  but  is  not  elsewhere 
referred  to  in  an  English  Abraham  play.1 

Both  the  Chester  play  and  the  Brome  play,  as  they  stand,  an 
homogeneous,  even  to  the  concluding  speech  of  the  Doctor  and 
the  Expositor.  Both,  in  spite  of  the  prolongation  of  the  scene 
of  the  sacrifice,  represent  in  structure  a  comparatively  early  type 
of  the  Abraham  play.  The  Chester  play  has  been  elaborated  only 
in  the  middle  part,  and  there  not  as  regards  structure,  but  through 
the  realization  of  the  human  value  of  the  situation.  The  Brome 
play  has  been  elaborated  in  the  same  way  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end,  as  well  as  in  the  middle,  and  has  also  been  elaborated  in 
structure.  As  the  two  plays  have  come  down  to  us,  the  Brome 
represents  the  higher  state  of  development. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  proves  nothing  as  to  the  relation  be 
tween  the  two  plays,  inasmuch  as  revision,  imitation,  or  adaptation 
may  either  spoil  or  improve,  cut  or  expand.  To  answer  this  argu 
ment  we  need  only  to  apply  to  the  two  plays  under  discussion,  the 
three  general  principles  that  have  been  stated.  The  Chester  play 
as  a  whole  approximates  more  closely  than  the  Brome  to  a  simple 
rendering  of  the  narrative  of  the  Bible.  The  Chester  play  has  a 
far  more  evident  didactic  purpose.  The  Chester  play,  in  the  sim 
plicity  of  its  introduction  and  conclusion,  in  some  of  its  didactic 
passages,  and  in  some  of  its  other  material,  notably  in  the  reference 
to  Isaac's  clothes,  is  in  accord  with  a  considerable  number  of 
other  plays,  both  English  and  Continental,  and  therefore  seems 
closer  than  the  Brome  to  a  possible  source  in  Church  drama.  Ac 
cording  to  the  three  principles,  therefore,  the  Chester  play  is  not 
merely  a  less  highly  developed  play,  —  it  is  essentially  an  older 
play  than  the  Brome. 

The  middle  part,  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice,  would  certainly  have 
been  the  first  part  of  the  Abraham  play  to  be  exploited.  The 
Chester  play  seems,  therefore,  merely  a  natural  development  of  an 
early  dramatic  form.  The  scene  of  the  sacrifice  was  elaborated, 
not  with  striking  originality,  but  along  the  easily  conceived  lines  of 
a  father's  grief  and  a  child's  fear.  The  introduction  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  middle  part,  for  the  dramatic  situation  is 

1  Rouanet,  Coleccion  de  Autos,  p.  2,  11.  31-35;  Hans  Sachs,  X,  p.  75,  11.  iof.; 
V.  T.,  11.  9467-9472,  9664  ff.,  9867  ff. 
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practically  the  same  from  the  moment  when  Abraham  receives  the 
message  of  the  Lord  to  the  moment  when  the  angel  intervenes  to 
save  Isaac.  Then  the  situation  changes  wholly.  The  Chester 
playwright  might  easily  have  failed  to  see  its  possibilities,  or  to  be 
interested  in  them,  and  so  retained  the  old,  simple  conclusion. 

The  supposition  that  the  Chester  play  developed  in  this  way 
leaves  us  with  no  problems  to  solve.  On  the  contrary,  the  assump 
tion  that  the  Chester  play  was  derived  from  the  Brome  leaves 
us  with  many  problems.  Above  all,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a 
dramatist  who  knew  the  conclusion  in  the  Brome  play  could  reject 
it  for  a  form  that  is  even  less  expanded  than  that  we  find  in  so 
bare  and  simple  a  play  as  the  Cornish. 

The  supposition  that  the  Brome  play  is  the  work  of  a  conscious 
artist  who  was  elaborating  the  Chester  play  or  one  closely  related, 
and  expanding  other  parts  of  the  play  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice,  is  a  supposition  that,  like  the  inde 
pendent  development  of  the  Chester,  leaves  us  with  no  problems. 
The  Brome  play  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  two  simple  types, 
the  Hegge  and  the  Chester,  with  possibly  some  influence  from  a 
third  related  form,  the  Towneley,  although  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
equally  probable  that  the  Brome  play  influenced  the  Towneley. 
The  Brome  play  is  imbued  with  deep  religious  feeling,  but  is  not 
sharply  didactic  in  purpose.  The  emphasis  is  throughout  on  the 
feelings  of  the  father  and  the  son.  Details  have  apparently  been 
borrowed  from  other  plays,1  but  no  material  is  used  which  does  not 
serve  directly  the  purpose  of  the  dramatist,  namely,  the  presenta 
tion  of  the  Abraham  story  in  terms  of  human  emotion. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  assert  that  the  Brome 
play  is  derived  directly  from  the  Chester.  A  common  source  seems 
on  the  whole  more  probable.  Yet  the  evidence  is  in  no  way  de 
cisive.  What  the  evidence  does  seem  to  prove  is,  first,  that  in  any 
case  the  Chester  play  was  not  derived  from  the  Brome ;  and 
second,  that  the  Brome  play,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  a  more 
highly  developed  and  a  later  type  of  the  Abraham  play  than  the 
Chester. 

1  Ten  Brink,  Geschichte  der  Englischen  Litteratur,  Strassburg,  1893,  II,  265, 
footnote.  With  reference  to  the  Brome  play  Ten  Brink  says :  "  Hierzu  moge 
bemerkt  werden,  dass  einige  Stellen  des  Dramas  den  Verdacht  erregen,  als  seien 
Motive  aus  andern  Darstellungen  in  die  den  Kern  dieses  Dramas  bildende 
Darstellung  spater  verwebt  worden." 
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